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“¢The Bible; does it teach you all this?’”—p. 691 
UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
— o— 
CuarTreR XLIV.—A Wastep Lirz. 

Hq” intolerable seemed the heat of the summer | them swarming with lodgers; houses where broken 
weather in that narrow street, populous with | window-panes repaired with impromptu substitutes 
wnwashed children and shrill-voiced women—with | of brown paper, were nothing rare ; and where soiled 
lines of tall, dilapidated-looking houses, mest of | rags of curtains might be seen flaunting in the 
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stirless air like distress-signals of poverty. How com- 
pletely the summer evenings were robbed of their 
sweetness in this squalid place, with its wretched 
surroundings and close, stifling atmosphere,—soft 
cool evenings that are such a boon after the day’s 
heat, and seem so delicious in country lanes, among 
green meadow-paths, or shell-strewn walks by the 
singing sea ! 

But, for the present, we have to do with the over- 
crowded London street, and our visit is to a first- 
floor back room in one of the cleanest-looking of the 
houses—a poor place, not much larger than a cell, 
with a window that stared blindly out on a dead 
blank of brick wall. It was furnished with a sprink- 
ling of superannuated cane chairs, a tiny square of 
attenuated carpet in the middle of the floor, and a 
rickety horsehair sofa that looked as if it held 
within itself the shabby secret of a press bed. But 
even here there was a touch of taste and an effort at 
the ornamental, which would not perhaps have been 
found among its neighbours. . This element was 
represented by a framed sampler of the Lord’s 
Prayer over the fire-place, and two china dogs on 
the mautel, with a geranium on the window-sill 
which had struggled into bloom, and put forth some 
tiny blossoms, like a beautiful Christian .soul rising 
above the crushing pressure of misfortune, and letting 
its light shine in. dark and desert, places. 

Poor as this lodging was, it must be admitted 
that it was an immeasurable improvement upon the 
miserable attic in which we have seen the unhappy 
father of Mark Danson, for it was he who sat half- 
reclining on the sofa, with his sunken eyes turned 
wearily to the window, and his dull grey face show- 
ing almost ghastly in the dim evening light... He 
had been ill ;. that explained the recumbent, position, 
the visible weakness and reduced bulk of the body, 
and the signs of emaciation in the passive, helpless 
hands. A violent cold from reckless exposure on the 
night that he parted with his son, added to mental 
excitement, wild drinking, and insufficient food, had 
combined to bring on an illness, which had struck at 
the very root of life. Closely he had skirted the 
border of the “dark valley.” But he was now 
slowly recovering, thanks to the charity of his land- 
lady, who was one of the good Samaritans to be often 
found among the toiling, burdened women of the 
poor. The man is changed from what we knew him. 
We have had no experience of him in this new phase 
of his sadly wasted life. We find here something 
that has little kinship with the miserable creature in 
the attic, with his speculative cunning and hungry 
greed for money, gloating over the secret upon which 
he was preparing to trade. Different also to Lawyer 
Markham’s client, the astute, keen-eyed calculator of 
chances, and the cool, plotting, plausible visitor to 
the artist’s studio. Quite as much unlike to these 
as he was to the excited gambler with the scathing 
fever of play upon him, staking his’ all; or the 





fierce dark passion of the man with curling, scornful 
lips and angry eyes, who had laid bare the gall 


of his stung epirit that night on the river bridge, 


when the father was disowned by his son. 

In the saddened, softened spirit of these later days, 
he was accustomed to say that his illness had 
perhaps saved him from an end that might have 
been worse than all, “for after that night I got reck. 
less, as if I didn’t care what became of me.” But 
the issue had been mercifully taken out of his own 
hands, and he had been brought face to face with 
truths which he had not recognised before. There he 
lay, the wreck of a wasted life, on which the winter 
of old age was stealing fast. Forsaken—poor—reap. 
ing the harvest which he had sown in the errors of 
that past, which had banned him out from the know- 
ledge and regard of’ his kindred; the gentleman of 
education and. social standing dependent at last on 
the charity of a poor labourer’s wife. 

“Yes, I have only myself to blame for all,” he 
murmured, taking a sip of some thin gruel which the 
kind woman of the house had brought him, ‘I made 
my start in life with as fair prospects as any of them, 
much better than proud Daniel Crawton, but he 
made, while I marred, a fortune—that was the differ- 
ence between us. I deserve to be cast. out as I am 
now, beaten—beaten, under foot. Poor Margaret, 
she has had her revenge, as I said; but shg would not 
have exulted in it; she was too tender and loving— 
not like her brothers. God forgive me for all I made 
her suffer.” 

He had been fumbling in one of his pockets while 
he talked, and at length brought out the same old 
pocket-book in which he had kept the papers which 
had proved so important to Charles Rivers, From this 
he took a little roll of paper tied with silk, which he 
unfolded, disclosing a silky curl of soft dark hair. He 
gazed at it wistfully for some seconds, the crowd of 
accusing memories coming thick upon him. “I had 
the heart even to sell the locket that held her hair 
—to barter it away because it was gold and would 
fetch its price. So I would haye sold the dearest 
thing I had in those days, Oh, Margaret! to think 
that the bitterest sting of all should have been given 
by him—your son and mine—the little pale-faced 
boy that you were so fond of. To be disowned— 
flung off as something far beneath him—a kind of 
refuse only fit for the kennel. Even Daniel would 
not have sanctioned that, for,as I said, he was always 
just. How it will wring his heart to find what it is 
that he has fostered—that the son, from whom he 
expects. so much, is only an ugly likeness of the 
father—with all the taint of his old wickedness 
showing through the sham of fair-seeming.” 

Here he stopped, as though exhausted, and lay for 
some minutes silently regarding the lock of hair; 
once or twice passing his hand over his eyes, as if 
something obscured the clearness of his vision. His 
trembling fingers worked nervously as he replaced 
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his relic in the paper, and put it back in the pocket- | want to ask you. How is it that you are so different 
book, beginning again his murmuring talk, which} to the rest of people in your class? I mean, what 
sounded like a monotonous wail, now and then taking | made you willing to let me stop here, taking up your 
a sharper cadence as his feelings grew excited. room, when my money was gone and I had nothing 

“J remember I had got to feel so lonely in this| to pay? Why didn’t you turn me out when I got 

+ London, and a sort of longing came upon me ill?” 

that night; such a longing as all men must have at She answered, simply, “I couldn’t turn a dog out, 
times, if they are not brutes and savages. That was if it was helpless and had nowhere else to go, let 
why I dropped my disguise, and made myself known | alone a fellow-creature.” 
after all those years of silence. If he had only met} ‘“‘ But what made you do it?” queried the man 
me with a little kindness, some sort of recognition of | again. 
the tie between us, I should have been content. But “T don’t know; only we’re told to do as we’d be 
it:was only another form of my own evil nature | done by. I’d a father of my own once, and if he’d 
rising in arms against me, I will keep my word as | been like you, with none belonging to him, I'd have 
soon as I have strength to crawl out again into the | liked somebody to take him in.” 
daylight. Daniel Crawton shall know all. I wonder} Something like a groan came from the sofa, and 
how he will meet me. Those Crawtons were always | the sick man shaded his eyes. He was thinking 
against me, every one—but Margaret. Still I ey again.of that miserable scene on the bridge. He 
like to see Robert, and above all his wife. I re-/ said, faintly, “Was there any other reasoa for your 
mamber her; she was very religious, but she had | great kindness to me?” 
always a tender way with her and a kind voice She looked at him wonderingly, as if not quite 
Yes, I should like to see Robert’s wife again before I understanding the drift of his questions; but she 
die, And, if Iam not mistaken, they have a daughter | replied, frankly, “I was a regular attendant at 
named after her aunt, Margaret; so, if she is alive | Sunday-school, and I get it from my Bible that we 
now, there will be a second Margaret Crawten.” should do all the good we can to one another.” 

At this point in the musings which the sick man} ‘The Bible; does it teach you all this?” 
had been murmuring aloud, the door opened, and| “ Yes, and a great deal more.” 
the mistress of the house entered—a little slight | “ Ishould like to see for myself; will you lend it 
woman with a tired aspect and a care-lined face. If , to me?” 
she had been a lady, her hands would have looked pi? Yes, sir.” 
small and delicate; but she was one of the poor, on This simple, unlettered student knew very little of 
whom the burden of life pressed heavily, so her hands | theology, sects, or creeds. She had just taken the 
were seamed and rough. Hard-working hands—but Word according to the light that was given her; but 
they did what they could in the way of service for she had sat in spirit at the feet of the Great Teacher, 
others; and a tender human heart had educated them ' and learned of Him. 
in the mystery of gentlest womanly touches for those | | ‘The sick man spoke again after a pause. “ Your 
who suffered, as the invalid on the sofa knew. He husband is not like you. I know he abuses you for 
turned at the sound of the opening door, and his wan ' getting so little out of your lodgers; but you 
face brightened when he saw her. She came to look | bear it.” 
after her patient, “‘and do a bit of tidying about the | A flush drifted into her face; but, woman-like, she 





toom,” as she expressed it. | tried to throw a shield over the coarse, besotted hus- 
“Do you feel yourself better to-night?” she asked, band, who ruled her as a tyrant. 
cheerfully. | “ That’s all the fault of the drink, sir; Tom’s not 


’ard-hearted when he’s sober.” 
Oh, loving, patient heart of weman! so often 
bruised and trodden under foot, even by those who 


“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Dale.” 
“Have you supped the gruel ?” 
“Yes,” with a grateful look. | 
“Poorish stuff for strength: wish it had been | should comfort and sustain. Here was something 
something better,” she commented to herself. Aloud , of Mrs. Crawton’s nature ; the same lowly, practical 
she said, “Can I get you anything else, sir ?” | religion, and the meek endurance which earried her 
“Yes,” spoken with some hesitation ; “I should | through her trials. Far removed as they were—the 
be glad if you would bring me a little paper and lady by refinement and education, and the toiling 
some ink; I want to try to write a letter to a friend.” | Woman on the lower level—they were united by the 
“ Ah, yes, that you told me about this afternoon; | bond of a sisterhood which no differenee of social 
it had quite slipped my mind,” she replied, with a | caste could destroy; and as sisters and kindred 
look of concern, moving towards the door. A gesture ! spirits they shall be known in “that day when He 
| 
| 





from the sick man stopped her. maketh up his jewels.” 

“Not just this minute, Mrs. Dale; I can wait a| A few moments more, and the sick man was again 
bitlonger, I only want to get it ready for the last alone. Mrs. Dale had brought him what he wanted, 
post if Ican. But stay, now, there is something I with the addition of a little oil-lamp which she 
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lighted for him. Then he sat up, and prepared to 
begin his letter. 

“Yes, it must be done; I can’t let this good 
woman be a loser by me, so there’s nothing for it 
but to ask Mr. Charles. The old lawyer is not to be 
thought of; I think he owes me a grudge for not 
being more open with him in that affair. Well, I 
_ don’t think the nephew will deny me.” 

He had scarcely written a line on the paper when 
his pen was arrested by hearing footsteps in the 
passage, and the sound of a voice, which he thought 
he knew, presently followed by that of Mrs. Dale, as 
if answering an inquiry. 

“Yes, sir, this way.” 

Another second, and the door was thrown open, 
and the strange voice—about which he had not been 
mistaken—cried, “‘Why, old fellow—sorry you’ve 
been ill. I have had precious hard work to hunt you 
up, but I didn’t expect to find you like this.” 

A confused, shrinking look passed. over the sick 
man’s face, even while he suffered his hand to be 
grasped in Fred Dalton’s hearty shake. Was it 
that he felt there was some incongruity between his 
visitor and a certain bulky volume, which his land- 
lady had not forgotten to leave for him? or was it 
that there were none but unpleasant associations with 
Fred Dalton, and that he was linked with a passage 
in his life which he had resolved to try to forget? 


CHAPTER XLV. 

CHRISS ON GUARD. 
A tow double knock at the street door had brought 
up Chriss from the kitchen, in no amiable mood. 
To use her own expression, everything had gone 
cross with her that day. She opened the door, not 
highly impressed with the importance of the visitor 
whoever he might be. She drew her conclusions 
from the knock, which she had not recognised. 
Chriss was learned in all the varied sounds of the 
door-knocker. 

“Is Mr. Hugh Crawton at home ?” asked a man’s 
voice, which was not familiar to the old servant. 

“No, he aint,” she answered, snappishly, filling 
the doorway with her tall figure, as though she in- 
tended to make it a barrier against some meditated 
advance on the part of the stranger. 

“Will you please to tell me what time he is 
expected? My business is urgent, and I must see 
him to-night if possible.” 

“TI don’t know as I can tell you anything,” re- 
turned Chriss, deliberately surveying the speaker. 
She was mentally resolved that her young master 
should not be betrayed into any trap by her own 
want of caution. He looked with dismay at the 
grim guardian of the portal. Her look and manner 
were unquestionably hostile. 

I suppose you are Chriss. 


Can I speak to Mrs. 
or Miss Crawton ?” 





“No, you can’t, they’re both engaged,” adding, to 
herself, “you'll not get anything for your trouble 
if you’re come here as a spy.” 

The man deliberated for a few seconds, mutter. 
ing, “This is awkward; I shouldn’t like to miss 
seeing him to-night, so there’s nothing for it but to 
wait till he turns up.” 

“Perhaps you'll be civil enough to take in my 
name—Mr. Giles Royton. Miss Crawton would 
know——” 

Here Chriss cut him short, repeating, “ Mr. Giles 
Royton. I know that name; you're one of them 
from the hoffice, which it would have been a good 
thing if Mr. Hugh had never seen nor heard tell of. 
And for anything I know, you’ve been sent by them 
as made out that liability against him; but if that’s 
it, neither you nor your name gets any further than 
this door, if I can hinder it.” 

Giles Royton felt himself in a dilemma. The 
implacable hostility of the old servant was a diffi. 
culty which he had not calculated upon. It is 
doubtful whether he would ever have succeeded in 
allaying her suspicions, or convincing her that she 
was under a mistake as to the motive of his visit, 
but at that moment, greatly to his relief, he heard 
behind him a quick step, which he knew at once to 
be that of Hugh Crawton. The young man met him 
with a manner of friendly recognition; but was 
evidently surprised at the encounter. Chriss looked 
on in visible apprehension, lest her young master 
should unwittingly betray himself into the hands of 
his enemies—for such she now considered every 
one who came from the office. Even Mr. Mark 
Danson came in for his share of disfavour. She 
rivalled Hugh’s dog Jip in her aversion to that young 
gentleman. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hugh, I was waiting to see 
you. I came for a special purpose, and didn’t like 
going back without doing my errand. But,” he 
added, in a low tone, aside to Hugh, “if you hadn't 
made your appearance, I should have had to resign 
myself to a cold parade in front of your house, for 
the old servant had made up her mind to keep me 
outside. She kept guard at that door like a mastiff 
I think she has her doubts about me.” 

Hugh smiled, and nodded to the old woman. 
“It’s all right, Chriss, Mr. Royton is my friend. 
Now let us come in and sit down. Is father gone 
to bed ?” 

“Yes; and your mother’s just gone up to read till 
he falls asleep. It’s been one of his bad days; and 
he won’t let her out of his sight, if he can help it.” 

Hugh stifled a sigh at the thought of his mother, 
and the daily trials that were wearing out her gentle 
life; then turned to his visitor, with the inquiry, 
“How is your daughter to-night, Royton ?” 

“Much about the same as when your sister saw 
her. She’ll be looking out for me, so I must hurry 
back as soon as I can.” 
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Hugh took the hint, and they lost no time in | troubled to see the unwonted lines, with the anxious, 
following Chriss to the little sitting-room which the | burdened look, and that cloud in the frank eyes. 
jnvalid had not long since left. She raked together | Hugh was flushed now with excitement at the unex- 
the dying embers of the fire, and turned up the ; pected meeting with him, recalling as it did so many 
light of the lamp on the table, then left them, cast-' painful associations. ‘“ You will be wondering what 
ing a suspicious glance at Giles Royton, for in spite | has brought me here to-night, Mr. Hugh,” he began, 
of Hugh’s assurance, she did not feel easy in her mind | a little tremulously. “I ought to have come before, 
about him, and could not divest herself of the fear but had not the courage, though it was my duty, 
that this visit boded some ill to her young master. | as Nelly said.” 

“You must not mind our old Chriss,” said Hugh,| “I don’t understand you, Royton,” replied Hugh, 


apologetically, as the servant closed the door; “she’s giving him a perplexed look. 


yather cross and eccentric, but quite a rough dia-| Giles pulled nervously at the corners of his pocket- 
mond in her own way; and you know she is privileged handkerchief. ‘I dare say not, but you will pre- 
in our house.” jsently, Mr. Hugh. Now before I say anything else, 


“Yes, of course,” returned Giles Royton, absently, \let me tell you that I have known all that was 
taking the chair which Hugh offered him. He was | charged against you, and believed you innocent from 
trying to study the face of the ex-cashier, noting how | the first.” 
changed it was since he had last seen it. He was (Zo be continued.) 








THE GROWTH OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
BY THE REY. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


IIl—“THE FULL CORN IN THE EAR.” | perfect man is when the body is symmetrically 
E have dwelt upon the early and the grown up to its greatest height; when the mind 
middle stage of spiritual life, as illus- has been educated harmoniously up to the highest 





| ear;” we are now to contemplate its into forms of the highest excellence. The stature 
" highest development on earth, as in- | of a Christ-like fulness is when the Church, or 
dicated by the figure, “after that the full corn in when some one member of it, has attained to a 
the ear.” holy uniformity; the uniformity of part with part; 
The meaning of this portion of the parable is the uniformity of the whole with the law, and the 
nearly equivalent to the force of the apostle’s image life of Christ. 
when he says, “Till we all come in the unity of; Nothing is more common in religion than a 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, one-sided development—a piety which is strong 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the in certain points, and very feeble and faulty in 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” ‘The difference others. One man is distinguished by one ex- 
between the significations of the two is chiefly cellence, another by another; few by all kinds. 
thisx—that the apostle refers te the perfect unfold-| We wish now to keep before our eye the idea of 
ing of the Christian life in the united Church; but | ccmpleteness. It embraces faith, and devoutness, 
our Lord seems to point to the same kind and | and knowledge, and practical consistency of life. 
degree of unfolding in the individual believer. It is not faith without devoutness; an intellectual, 
Yet a deep correspondence between the two views : orthodox belief, without a heart deeply penetrated 
18 recognised when we compare the perfected | by reverence and love for God and Christ and 
character of the Church with the perfected cha- the Holy Spirit, and all which is revealed in 
racter of each member. Indeed, the Church is Scripture pertaining to them. Nor devoutness 
but the sum total of all individual piety. As a of the deepest kind, without an apprehension, and 
branch may be a tree in miniature, so the history a clear apprehension, of the objects of revelation ; 
of single Christian may be a condensation of the the divine personalities, and the relation in which 
history of the Church at large. we stand to them, according to the doctrinal 
The “full corn in the ear,” “a perfect man,” teaching of the Holy Book. It is neither of these 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of without knowledge, without intelligence respect- 
Christ "—these three expressions signify the ma- , ing such subjects—the result of careful study and 
turity of Christian character. They suggest to thought; without discernment and discrimination, 
Us, first, the idea that character is complete. The the discernment of what lies below, as well as 
full corn in the car is when the wheat is com- | what lies upon the surface; of consequences as well 
pletely formed; when it is round and full. The as principles; of doctrines as well as facts; and @ 
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discrimination between the near and the remote; 
between premises and conclusions ; between what 
is fundamental and what is subordinate. It is not 
all these together, without thorough and entire 
Christian godliness exercised in daily life. 

And here comes the clustering of all the virtues 
of the New Testament like the close and intimate 
union of the thirty, the sixty, and the hundred 
fold aggregate of grains in the full ear of corn. 
We cannot specify, much less illustrate, this 
variety and combination of Scripture qualities ; 
we can only point to these familiar subjects, and 
insist upon their harmonious combination in every- 
day life. In some characters we notice here a 
cleft, there a chasm, needing to be filled up; or 
some habit prominent beyond all proportion—a 
protuberance—particular virtues, like “the seven 
thin ears blasted with the east wind;” and 
again, others like the seven ears of corn “upon one 
stalk, full and good.” But the Christian, who 
answers the description in the text, will have 
comprised within him the whole round of moral 
and spiritual graces, encompassed and fastened 
together by charity, which is “the bond of per- 
fectness.” In speaking of Christian completeness, 
something is apt to drop out of the catalogue; 
and still more, in daily life, something is apt to 
drop out of practice. We have, then, to look at 
the Christian character in its entirety, mentally 


spiritually, morally, practically; in its relation 
to truth, to the Church, to worship, to domestic 
and social life; and in all its publicities and retire- 


ments. Fix your attention first upon its centre— 
union with Christ; not a mere formal, but a 
thoroughly inward and spiritual union; not simply 
a union by imputation, but a union by living 
sympathy and fellowship as well. And then 
follow out the lines which reach from the centre 
to the circumference—all the lines of simple, 
earnest Scriptural piety—till you have filled up 
the whole, and made the circle with its diameter 
complete. 

The figure before us further suggests the idea 
of strength in connection with symmetry and 
beauty. The full corn in the ear is not only 
something complete, but something strong. As 
we think of faith in the mature Christian, we are 
to remember it should be strong faith—not faith 
which hesitates, and is doubtful and uncertain 
about the grand verities of Scripture, which treats 
them as if they were human opinions; put faith 
which grasps them firmly, as the drowning man 
grasps a rope, grasps them for life—grasps them 
as those heroes grasped the edge of the boat, who 
could be drawn away only by the cutting off of their 
hands. The truths of Scripture are to us all in all. 
Faith and unbelief are matters of life and death. 
Paul said, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation 





tv every one that believeth ;” and again, “I know 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed to hig 
care against that day.” There is a tone of strong 
confidence in the utterance of Paul respecting 
Christian truths, which puts to the blush the 
timidity and hesitation of some of us in our ¢op. 
fession of faith. We are properly and wisely pre. 
pared to distinguish between scientific theology, 
which is human, and the religious teaching of 
Scripture, which is divine; but, whilst we urge 
the utmost liberality with regard to the one, we 
would, as for the life of the soul, enforce the 
strongest confidence, and the most unmistakable 
utterance of it, with regard to the other. 

And so of love. It kas degrees, but we are 
thinking of it in its maturity—deep and ardent, 
calm and intense, burning with devout affection 
toward the great Father in heaven, and his true 
and only Son, also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
Strong spiritual attachments are expressed by the 
New Testament writers. Those expressions of 
attachment require to be very carefully pondered. 
They mean something—they mean a great deal; 
they are amongst the sincerest expressions of 
regard ever recorded—the honest words of honest 
men; and, evidently, the first teachers of. Chris- 
tianity, who spake after this fashion, felt that the 
love burning in their breast was not an exceptional, 
but a representative sentiment, one in whieh all 
fellow-believers could, or ought to, unite. So con- 
vinced were they that this strong love to Christ 
was a universal duty, that one of them deliberately 
wrote thus, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema.” Love, zeal, and 
devotion must have been strong indeed to prompt 
a man to talk thus. 

So also of benevolence to men. In the mature 
Christian it is not a feeble, trickling rill, but an 
influence powerful and constraining, bearing the 
heart away with its current like the steady tide 
of a deep river. It is the love of Christ poured 
into the heart of the Christian. It is his love pro- 
ducing love to him, and love like his—love proving 
its sincerity by self-denying acts of kindness and 
charity. 

So also with regard to spirituality of mind, un- 
worldliness of life. We deprecate all ascetism, 
all pretensions to saintliness, all formalists, and 
mere conventional nonconformity to common prac 
tices and habits; but we do plead for clear, defi- 
nite views of Christian spirituality, of Christian 
unworldliness. We mean a pure, simple, honest, 
upright method of social economy, arrangements, 
and intercourse; the avoidance of extravagance, of 
silly fashions, of display, and of dissipation. Such 
words have in them a meaning, whatever some 
professors, leaning on the side of worldliness, may 
say to the contrary; and their meaning embodies 
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one phase included in the ideal of the mature 
Christian. In that ideal we place this spiritual 
habit in vigorous, decided development. There 
are, perhaps, few things requiring more strength 
of character for their attainment, than this deter- 
mination to live a simple, unworldly kind of life. 
The tide of custom is so strong, the current is 
almost resistless, we are carried away by it before 
we are aware. Old, experienced Christians are 
exceedingly apt to be influenced by the young, by 
their own children—an amiable weakness, no 
doubt—in all these matters of worldly conformity, 
which awaken so much concern in many minds 
just now ; and it is because such Christians are 
apt to be overborne by kindly influences in this 
respect that they need, by thought and prayer, to 
reinforce the resistance of what they feel to be 
wrong. We plead fora firm opposition to what- 
ever our OWN conscience may even suspect to ke 
wong. A strong-minded Christian will not be 
moved by the sophistry of the world pleading its 
own cause. 

Once more. We have here the idea of ripeness 
aswell as strength. The strong are open to the 
temptations of harshness and roughness, of in- 
civility and a repulsive temper. In striving to 
promote Christian simplicity, we run great risks 
of falling into these ungenial and un-Christian 
habits. Hence the importance of now insisting 
on what constitutes a rich and mellow tone of 
Christian life. 

“The full corn in the ear” is ripened life accord- 
ing to its nature. It symbolises ripened moral 
and spiritual character. 

Some men’s goodness is strong but hard: strong 
but crude ; we appreciate it, but we do not love it; 
we look at it, but keep our distance. There is 
nothing in some good men to draw us towards 
them. Our conception of the highest development 
of personal Christianity includes what is winning 
in association with what is vigorous. There is a 
dlothing of beauty thrown over and fitting a body 
of strength. Old age sometimes degenerates into 
contradiction and peevishness, into alienation 
from, and even antipathy to, the fresh and gushing 
joys of youth. Such a temper is odious; but old 
age sometimes flourishes with a green freshness, 
Which takes not off at all from the maturity of 
characteristic qualities; there remains a large and 
generous sympathy with what is innocent and 
beautiful in youth. There are loving smiles and 
words of kindness, and looks of approval for acts 
and ways, which advanced years can no more 
repeat. It is a genial kind of Christian maturity 
like that, which we admire and would imitate. 

_ Ashock of corn fully ripe, ready for the garner, 
18 very beautiful. A cluster of grapes in round 





Tich purple bloom, is very beautiful. The after- 
noon or evening sun, an hour or two before its 





setting, seen through a veil of clouds, which soften 
its splendour, diminish its glare, and cool its heat, 
is very beautiful; so, very beautiful is the piety of 
the saint of God, when, rich in faith, rich in devo- 
tion, rich in love, rich in all social virtues, it lingers 
awhile here on earth, ere it passes into heaven. 

It has been said of an historical character that 
“the colouring of his mind was better than the 
drawing:” and there are men better in theory 
than in practice; better in their tone and temper, 
than in their most marked and definite acts. But 
on the other hand, there are persons the drawing 
of whose minds is better than the colouring; that 
is, they are better in their conduct than in their 
spirit ; better in the distinct qualities which appear 
in their lives, than in the general cast and character 
of those lives from beginning to end. What we 
should aim at is good drawing and good colour- 
ing too; a distinct, definite, bold outline of all 
Christian virtues portrayed in the Scripture, with 
a certain glow of Christian feeling thrown into 
every part, and a toning down of the whole into 
harmony. 

Figures apart, although nobody can deny that 
they are helpful with the parable before us—the 
ripeness desirable is a ripeness of knowledge, of 
faith, of spirituality—a ripeness of wisdom, and 
charity, of hope and of cheerfulness. It cannot 
be forced. It cannot come as the immediate con- 
sequence of effort. It is the result of long-con- 
tinued growth, of lengthened and varied experience, 
of much discipline, of much trial, of much sclf- 
sacrifice. It is the effect of divine truth in the 
heart cordially embraced, firmly held, constantly 
tested. It proceeds from communion with Christ, 
from deep love to him, from sympathy with him 
in his sufferings, and conformity to his death. It 
is the fruit of the Spirit, and can neyer be seen 
except where he dwells and works in all the efficacy 
of his gracious operations. 

Yes, the Spirit of the Lord overshadows, pene- 
trates, and vivifies the spirit of man, takes up all 
subordinate influences, lays hold of good and evil, 
checks and crushes the last, appropriates and 
applies the first. Thus comes the ripeness of 
Christian thoughts, and of Christian affection— 
thus comes the perfect man—thus comes the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

Man’s short life is a great mystery. It is very 
wonderful to think of moral forces gathering for 
ages ; ever increasing as time rolls on, and of all 
this power brought to bear on us only for a few 
years; to think of the influences which it has 
taken six thousand years to gather, being pourcd 
upon us, so as to make us conscious of them only 
for some section of a century. We pass rapidly 
through this amazing current of influence, through 
this spiritual atmosphere; we are bathed in it only 
for a little while, and then go forth for ever beyond 
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its utmost range. 


for eternal life, explains it all. 

It is very wonderful to think of the revelation 
of truth in the Bible; of what underlies its teach- 
ing; what prepared for it and accomplished it ;—to 
think of the whole economy of grace, as well as 
we can, from the beginning until now; and then 
of individual souls coming under the gracious 
economy of moral and spiritual means for a frag- 
ment of time. What a mystery is that! but the 


ripening of the soul, the full corn in the ear, ' 


explains it. 

What a mystery is discovered when we dvell on 
the agency of the Holy Spirit—of his entering into 
and abiding within the souls of men, regenerating 
and sanctifying them, and making them meet for 


the inheritance of the saints in light! but that. 


very meetening, that yery ripeness, is the key to 
the mystery. 
“My Father is the husbandman,” said He who is 


What a mystery is that! but | 
the growth of the soul, its maturing and ripening | 


ae 
our life; and with what care he acts the part of 
a husbandman in the field and vineyard of the 
, Church! How he watches his people night ang 
day; how he cultures and prepares them agains 
the great harvest; how he keeps not only the soul 
itself, but so many other things for the sons 
sake. 

What a comfort to those who fear the hurricane 
of temptation, the tempest of suffering, the deluge 
of death, to ponder the vision ! 

“ After these things I saw four angels standing 
on the four corners of the earth, holding the four 
winds of the earth, that the wind should not blow 
on the earth, nor on the sea, nor on any tree, 
And I saw another angel ascending from the east, 
having the seal of the living God; and he cried 
with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom 
it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, saying, 
Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, 
| till we have sealed the servants of our God in their 
' foreheads.” 








A MUDDY DAY IN MUDDLESFORD, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


HERE was mud in Muddlesford—mud 
in the road, mud on the pavement, 
mud cast upon the splashboards of 
the cabs, mud on the kerbstone, mud 
along the wooden passages in and 
about the Corn Exchange, mud on the matting of 
the Muddlesford Reading Room, and, finally, mud 
even on Miss M‘Scraper’s doorstep. It was not a 
wonder that there should be mud in Muddlesford ; 
for it was universally agreed that Muddlesford was 
a muddy town; but that there should be mud on 
Miss M‘Scraper’s whitewashed, and usually un- 
sullied, doorsteps, was a subject for unfeigned as- 
tonishment to the good folk of Muddlesford ; for, 
as Miss M‘Scraper was wont to say, ‘“‘ Muddlesford is , 


|obvious. The labouring man who used to trudge 
| past Miss M‘Scraper’s door every morning and 
evening, and cast an admiring look at the 
brilliant whiteness of the steps, seemed to lose the 
effects of the restraining influence of that marvel- 
lous purity, and to look at the stains with savage 
exultation. The postman, when he saw them, 
framed his lips as though about to whistle, but 
desisted, for he thought he saw Miss M‘Scraper’s 
figure at the window. Yes, it was a surprising 
thing to see mud on Miss M‘Scraper’s doorstep; 
but there it was—large, and rich, and clotty, and 
‘how did it come there, or how was it that Miss 
M‘Scraper had allowed it to remain a single 
instant P 


a muddy place! Manchester is muddy, Maccles-| Ten years before, there had been a gloomy day 
field is muddier, but Muddlesford is muddiest; in Muddlesford—the days were gloomy in Muddles- 
but for all the mud there is in Muddlesford, the | ford whenever they had a chance—but the day 
doorsteps of No. 5, Olive Place, Muddlesford, are | of which I speak was particularly gloomy, and 
as white as the driven snow, or the lily of the most particularly so to Martha M‘Scraper ; for on 
valley ; and Miss M‘Scraper lives there.” | that day began her feud with her nephew, James 

This was Miss M‘Scraper’s usual remark. She | M‘Scraper. Aunts, as a general rule, can afford 
said it to every new acquaintance she chanced to to quarrel with their nephews and nieces, when 
meet in Muddlesford, and she would repeat it to| the aunt has a little property, and a lot of ex- 
every old acquaintance, or whenever a wet, sloppy | pectant nephews or nieces; but when a staunch, 
day gave her the faintest excuse for bringing | firm, bigoted old lady, like Martha M'‘Scraper, 
out her choice paragraph. But, alas! for human | has only one nephew and no nicces at all, and 
pride, and boastfulness of human tongues, the} when she has been to that one nephew, father 
‘vaunted purity of Martha M‘Scraper’s doorstep| and mother, uncle and aunt, and brother and 
is stained, and there is mud there, as there is sister, and everything, since he was a petticoated 
everywhere else in Muddlesford to-day. | infant, it goes very hard with the ancient relative 

To say that everybody was surprised to see the | to quarrel with her nephew. But there was sterner 
mud- marks there, is to say what is painfully | stuff about Martha M‘Scraper than to show how 
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much she was grieved, or wounded, or disap- 
pointed at her nephew’s conduct; for she gave 
him her mind, and declared her unalterable re- 
solution, without even as much as a trembling 
cadence in her voice, on that gloomy day, ten 
years ago, in the gloomy little parlour of 5, Olive 
Place. 

“ Well, James, and you think of marrying,” she 
said; “that’s right; but if you had asked me, 
I should have said, Wait a few years; for though 
you are just made partner, yet you had better 
have waited till you were made a full partner with 
real share in the profits. Four hundred a-year is 
no great thing. However, I dare say Mr. Whack- 
stone will make Dolly a handsome allowance.” 

“Aunt! what are you thinking of? What is 
Dolly Whackstone, or her father’s liberality, to 
me?” 

“ Why, James, didn’t you say you were thinking 
of marrying ; and, of course, I. concluded that you 
never thought of marrying out of the firm! If you 
have a better match in view, I shall only be too 
glad; but I should hardly fancy that there is a 
better to be made in Muddlesford.” 

“ Aunt; I never thought of marrying Dolly 
Whackstone; I could not take to-her if I tried 
ever so hard, and. should have thought you 
would have guessed:where my choice had fallen, 
and that-my friendship «with Dr. Joyce was not 
only with his pestal.and mortar.” 

Miss M‘Scraper dre: herself bolt: upright in 
her chair, fixed -her glasses more firmly upon 
her face, and then said, with energetic precision, 
“‘ And do you.mean to say, James M‘Seraper, that 
you, a partner in th> respectable and long-esta- 
blished firm of M‘Scraper, Whackstone, and 
M‘Scraper, actually contemplate matrimony with 
that insignificant little chit, Jessie Joyce ?” 

“ Not only contemplate, but have determined it, 
aunt. I am very sorry that it does not seem to 
meet your approval; but I quite thought that. you 
had seen long ago which way the wind blew.” 

“James M‘Scraper, I noticed that you were on 
friend!y terms with Dr. Joyce, but I never could 
have supposed that a M‘Scraper would have been 
such a fool as to “take up,” in any serious way, in 
such a quarter. But there, James, you are like 
your mother, an imaginative, fickle, affectionate 
thing ; but you'll get over this Joyce fever.” 


“Aunt; you must not speak disrespectfully of | 
my mother, and as to my getting over this attach- | 


ment, that is out of the question; for our marriage 
is fixed for the month of May.” 

“Then mark my words, James M‘Scraper, you 
will find this your ruin; you will not find money 


in Dr. Joyce’s gallipots, and you needn’t look to | 


me for it. After you become Jessie Joyce’s hus- 
band, you need never darken my threshold, and I 
will never come near yours. There, if you are in 


want, you may apply to the relieving officers, but 
never—never to Martha M‘Scraper.” 

So ended the first and last quarrel which James 
M‘Scraper had ever had with his aunt. I say the 
last, for James M‘Scraper and Jessie Joyce were 
married in May, and though ten years have gone 
by, yet no visits have ever been interchanged 
between nephew and aunt. A cold greeting on 
Sunday, but no recognition of his wife, is the 
all of Martha M‘Scraper’s civility; and as if to 
manifest her determination, never to admit James 
within her door again, the doorstep was new pipe. 
clayed, every morning, and became the lasting 
admiration of all Muddlesford. 

* * * & * 

There was mud, as I have said, in Muddlesford; 
there was mud on the bridge over the Muddle; 
there was mud in the railway omnibus; there was 
mud in the open space opposite the terminus; there 
was mud on the goods truckway, and, above all, 
there was mud before and beneath, and within the 
great black gates which opened into the yard 
of the great firm of M‘Scrapér, Whackstone, and 
M‘Scraper. 

It was twelve o’clock, and the great bell had 
jangled out the dinner-hour, and streaming-faced 
men in white jackets—or jackets that had once 
been white—were pouring out, or lolling about the 
yard and ‘offices. Some looked surly and ill 
tempered, some woefully disappointed, and all 
were disposed to talk, more or less, with anima- 
tion. Presentlya better-dressed man appeared— 
Mr. Glossin -by namé; he stood in'the door of the 
little office alongside the gate, and began to call 
over the names of séme of the men amidst sundry 
ejaculations of impatience. 

“Well, my men;**said Mr. Glossin, “ we're very 
sorry, and Mr. M‘Scraper is particularly so, but 
there’s no help for it: we can’t find work for 
you.” 

“ Well, sir,” exclaimed one amongst the crowd, 
“we don’t blame no man; but we don’t see the 
rights or the reasons of it, or we wouldn't 
grumble,” 

“Well, Stevens, the rights and the reasons are 
| just this: Hatcham and M‘Slatchkey have broken, 
| and you know, Stevens, how much stuff we sent off 
| to them, and their break has crippled us, and just 
| at the time when we wanted extra money for 
setting up new machinery for that dyeing process; 
so it’s very hard on Mr. M’Scraper, and I don’t 
see how we can helpit. We must try and weather 
| it by reducing, and if we can hold out, we'll have 
| you all on soon again. Now, my men, I’ve just 
| told you the honest truth—all aboveboard—as Mr. 
M‘Scraper has always done since he’s been alone 
_in the firm, and honesty is the best policy.” 
| “How many hands must you dock, Mr. Glos- 
' sin?” inquired Stevens again 
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“Well, Stevens, we have seven hundred hands 
on, and I’m afraid we can’t keep more than three 
hundred, or three hundred and fifty.” 

Alittle more talking ensued in the crowd, and 
then Stevens came forward again, and said that 
the men were willing rather to work half time, 
than that half the men should go altogether; and 
that they would stick to the concern any way, and 
try and help the governor to pull through. 

A fine hearty cheer followed Stevens’s speech, 
though several voices of the disaffected grumbled 
that it was only a dodge, and they would not be 
done; but Mr. Glossin thanked the men, and said 
he would consult Mr. M‘Scraper. 

* * * * * * 

There was mud in Muddlesford, and the mud 
adhered to Mr. M‘Scraper’s—James M‘Scraper’s— 
boots, as he left the works at five o’clock that 
afternoon. He looked anxious and thoughtful; 
the failure of Hatcham and M‘Slatchkey had been 
agreat blow tohim. He was the sole partner now; 
M‘Scraper, senior, and Whackstone were only on 
the great yard-gates, and on the tombstones in 
Muddlesford churchyard. He almost wished that 
he was not alone at the time; he sadly wanted ad- 
vice, and more sadly still he wanted money. The 
new machinery, of which Mr. Glossin had spoken, 
was quite necessary to the perfecting of their goods, 
and to compete, on anything like equal terms, with 
the surrounding firms; but, alas! Mr. M‘Scraper 
was without ready cash, and then that unfortunate 
failure. He was going off, as a forlorn hope, to 
Mr. Scruton, the lawyer, to see whether he could 
tide him over the difficulty. 

It was a gloomy, muddy day, and the dusk was 
coming on, as James M‘Scraper passed out of the 
works. He walked briskly but absently, paying 
no heed to the passers-by, or to the slippery mud 
which bedaubed the pavement. Whether it was 
that the pavement was more slippery, or that the 
sight of a very white doorstep, caused James 
M‘Scraper to start as he passed Olive Place, I 
cannot say, but he certainly slipped and fell, and in 
falling so twisted his ankle that he could not rise. 
It is a very easy thing to collect a crowd in the 
street. If you stare pertinaciously at the top of a 
steeple for ten minutes, you will probably find at 
the end of the time a score or two of people aiding 
you with their forty or more eyes; and so there 
was soon a crowd round the prostrate representa- 
tive of the firm of M‘Scraper and Co., and a pair 
of spectacled eyes looked forth grimly and in- 
quiringly into the dusk at the crowd. 

“What is it, Webster ?” asked Miss M‘Scraper. 

“Tt’s a gent, miss, and he’s hurt himself, and 
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her immaculate doorstep—it was her liniment for 
sprains, a marvellous decoction of her own iayen- 
tion, a kind of cross between dandelion tea, harts- 
horn, and camomile, with just a dash of glycerine, 
isinglass, and seltzer water. So she was prompt 
in her orders, moreover she was a kindly woman, 
and the evening was dusk. 

“Tell them to bring him in, while I go up and 
get the liniment.” 

Accordingly, when Miss M‘Scraper entered her 
dull sitting-room again, she was grievously sur- 
prised to hear herself addressed as aunt, and to 
find that it was her recalcitrant nephew that she 
had invited within her doors. 

“And where were you posting off to at this 
hour, James M‘Scraper ?” she said, when she had 
recovered her amazement; “no M‘Scraper ever 
left the office sooner than six in the good old 
days.” 

“ Well, aunt, I was just off to see Mr. Scruton.” 

“Scruton! What! a M‘Scraper have dealings 
with Scruton ?” 

Now, Miss M‘Scraper guessed pretty shrewdly 
what was her nephew’s business with the lawyer, 
for rumour had not been idle in trying to shake 
the credit of the M‘Scraper firm, and the inci- 
dent of the morning had been blown about wide 
and fast; but Martha M‘Scraper would not plead 
guilty to the faintest interest in, or knowledge of, 
her nephew’s concerns. 

Well, aunt, Hatcham and M‘Slatchkey have 
broken, and you know how we used to do business 
with them; and then we want new machinery for 
this new dyeing process.” 

“ Andcouldn’tyou have asked Martha M‘Seraper, 
of 5, Olive Place, Muddlesford, to be your lawyer, 
rather than place yourself in Scruton’s hands?” 

“Why, aunt, you don’t mean that?” 

“Don’t I always mean what I say ?” 

“No, aunt, for you bade me never darken your 
doors again, and here I am at your invitation.” 

“T never said you wouldn’t come in again, and 
you’ve dirtied my doorstep finely. How much do 
you want ?” 

“T’ll leave that to you, aunt; you must not 
cripple yourself. I would not take it, only I feel 
sure I can pull through.” 

“You can, James—a M‘Scraper could always 
pull through; and I’ve watched you, James, and 
you are a M‘Scraper, and no mistake.” 

“ And you'll come and see Jessie, won’t you, 
aunt P” 

“T’ve sent Webster for her, you silly boy. You 
didn’t think I would run the risk of some gaping- 
mouthed imbecile going and frightening her sweet 


cant’t go along—sprained his ankle, or twisted of | —her life out by saying that you were killed ? But 


himself.” 
Now, if there was one thing about which Miss 
M‘Scraper prided herself—next, of course, to 


\ 





here she is;” and Miss M‘Scraper rose from her 
knees, for she had been kneeling and fomenting 
her nephew’s ankle all this time—rose from her 
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knees, and actually kissed Jessie, telling her that | Miss M‘Scraper approved with an emphatic 
there was nothing to be alarmed at, and that |“ Humph!” 

James would be all right after a day or two’s | Soon after this all hands were taken on again at 
I think all three enjoyed thoroughly the | M‘Scraper and Co.’s, and ina few weeks the ney 
|machinery was put up, and after a few months 


rest. 
cup of tea which Webster brought in that evening. | 
That night, when Miss M‘Scraper put on her | they were obliged to take on even more hands, 

tortoise-shell spectacles, and drew the big Bible} Miss M‘Scraper lives in much the same way, 
to her, she read a special psalm in addition | | and never makes any allusion to her share in the 
to her regular chapter, and she read in that | transaction ; but whenever the affair is spoken of, 
psalm of how good and pleasant a thing it was to | her sole remark is, “Ah! that was the day my 
dwell together in unity—a sentiment which! step was dirtied.” W. Bo 





FLOWERS. 


SIMPLE flowers, by the silvery brooks, 

) Mythoughtsarestirred by your gentle looks; 
And I feel nearer each time to God 
Your haunts by my wayward feet are trod. 


I love to gather the sweet surprise 

Of the early dawn in your dewy eyes, 

While the minstrel lark from his airy bowers 
Keeps raining his soul on ye, tender flowers. 


O dear delights of the earth and sky, 
Unknown, unnoticed, ye bloom and die ; 
Content to breathe out your lives unseen, 
In the forest brown and the meadows green. 





Nations have vanished and ages rolled 

Since ye blossomed in Eden’s bowers of old; 
And yet in your hearts ye are pure as then, 
But, alas! and alas! for the hearts of men, 


The same great Toiler has made us both, 
And ye are true to your ancient troth— 
True as when first on the earth ye came 
To tell of His wisdom and preach His name 


But man, proud man, with the God-like brow, 

How black at his purest beside ye now. 

Ah! little I ween could the wisest say, 

Were it nct for the hope of a brighter day. 
Marruras Barr, 








CHRISTMAS IN A GERMAN LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


<7) HRISTMAS in Germany is, in itself, 


Christmas in a German lunatic asy- | 

Re lum, where I spent my last, is a very 

: curious and touching sight to any 
one ; “re the whole thing made so deep an: im- 
pression on me, that I cannot help thinking 


it may be interesting to others to read what I | 


saw. 

For months Christmas had been talked about 
and prepared for, and the patients made to look 
forward to it with interest and pleasure. The 
women were encouraged to work little presents 
for their friends and relations, as is so much the 
fashion in Germany. It being very desirable to 


promote unselfishness among the patients, and ; 


give them interesting occupation, to draw their 
thoughts away from their own troubles, the 
director and his wife imagined a plan which 
turned out a great success. They proposed that 
every one should contribute something towards a 
fund for providing clothing for some of the desti- 
tute children in the neighbourhood: some gave 
money, and some old clothes; while the poorest 
patients, who had nothing to give, offered to knit 


| stockings and comforters. 
something to an Englishwoman; but | 








Wool and stuffs were 
then bought, and two evenings in the week set 
apart when all who were able and willing met to 
| work, the director’s wife and the matron helping 
and superintending. As the time drew near, it 
was delightful to see the pleasure some of the 
workers took in finishing all kinds of warm gar- 
ments for the poor. 

At length the day arrived, and was announced 
by a merry peal of bells from the church. It was 
not, however, till five in the evening, when all pre 
parations being completed, the officials assembled 
in the large saloon which separates the men’s de- 
partment from the women’s. Here stood two tall 
fir-trees, gay with candles and decorations. In 
the two adjoining rooms, were long tables covered 
with white cloths, whereon were set out the va 
rious presents. The patients of the third class were 
first brought in, the men on one side, the women 
on the other. As they entered, a well-known 
Christmas hymn was struck up. The singing 
affected the patients very differently ; some joined 
in with heart and soul; others were greatly 
touched; many sobbed and cried the whole time, 
and one old peasant sang loudly, but quite out 
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of tune, the tears running down his furrowed 
cheeks the whole time. Some became so noisily 
excited that they had to be taken away at once. 
When the singing was over, they were led into 
the side rooms and shown their presents. Here 
there was great rejoicing, and some rather violent 
demonstrations of joy. In about half an hour all 
was over, and the rooms cleared and re-arranged 
for the first and second class patients, who were 
much fewer in number than the other class. A 
hymn was sung, and the presents distributed as 
before. 

A little more self-control was shown by the 
patients of this class. One poor young English girl 
touched me very much. She was in such a weak 
and nervous state that she had to be carried into 
theroom; and she clung, moaning, to the director’s 
wife, soothed only by hearing her own language 
spoken. Though she had many presents, she 
could not be persuaded to look at them; but 
the sight of letters from home made her face 
light up for a moment. Some of the gentlemen 
had presents of wine and cigars, which they 
immediately proposed to share with the director 
and their fellow-patients. Some of the ladies had 
quantities of presents and letters, and many cried 
for joy at the sight of them. 

The time was now come for the poor children to 
receive the clothes which had been made for them. 
Another hymn was sung, and about forty came 
trooping in with their parents; not a few small 
babies also appeared in their mothers’ arms. At 
the sight of the trees there was a shout of delight. 
The noise redoubled when the signal was given to 
atrip the trees for the children, who soon had their 
hands filled with cakes and gingerbread in every 
form. Meantime, the clothes had becn arranged 
in parcels, and as the names of the families were 
called out, the parents came forward, and received 
each a bundle of clothes and a quantity of nuts 
and apples. Each child, in its gratitude and the 


demonstrativeness of the German nature, wanted 
to shake hands, not only with the director and 
his wife, but with any one else that could be got 
hold of. Thus the evening ended, and everybody 
retired. 

I must not forget to add that even the poor 
maniacs in the cells were not forgotten: though 
it is difficult to imagine that any ray of light could 
penetrate those darkened minds. All the cells open 
into a broad, well-lit passage. In this a Christmas 
tree was placed, while the presents were arranged 
on a table close by. What happened there, I know 
not; I only know that the kind director and his 
young English wife, who had been with him, showed 
by the expression on their faces how strangely 
moved they had been. The director assured me 
that even amongst the most violent the sight of the 
Christmas tree sometimes brings back a dim recol- 
lection of happier times, and that a re-awakening 
of consciousness and a return to a better state has 
been more than once traced to this cause. I could 
not help thinking, as he spoke, that a Christmas 
tree, with its lights, and its gifts, and its tender 
associations, was a more appropriate vehicle for 
such good thoughts than our national Christmas 
fare. 

And now the day was over, and silence reigned in 
that large building. We returned to the director’s 
comfortable home, and as we lingered over our 
supper, I told him how greatly I was impressed 
by all I had seen. He spoke of the deep interest 
he and his wife felt in their work; of the happi- 
ness it was to them when patients were sent home 
cured, and of the touching instances of gratitude 
they had experienced. He told me the word mad, 
or lunatic, was never uttered in the asylum: the 
inmates were called “ patients.” The keepers and 
nurses were trained to speak kindly; harshness 
and violence were banished, and every exertion 
used to make the atmosphere of the house one of 





| peace and love. 
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Monday, then—next Monday—you | 


are sure, Tommy ?” 


“ Yes, next Monday, unless, indeed, | 
it should be a pouring wet day; for 


the glen is a good two miles beyond 
the railway station, and the grass a foot deep, and 


my boots are full of holes; mother says that is how I | 
| 


| said if I'd bring her my jacket any evening when 


got my last cold.” 
“Have you only one pair of boots, Tommy ?” 
“Yes, that’s all. Iwas to have bought a splendid | 
lew pair last week, but I lost the money father gave | 
me to buy them with, and he is so angry with me; 


he says I may wear my old ones till they drop off 
| my feet.” 

“How did you lose the money ?” 

“Oh, easily enough ; it slipped out through a hole 
in my pocket, and I never knew that I had lost it 
till I got into the town.” 

“That was scarcely your fault, was it ?” 

“Well, yes, in a kind of way it was; for mother 


I took it off she’d mend the hole; and somehow 
I always forgot; or when I remembered it I was 
‘in bed and too lazy to get up; but I must say 
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good-bye now, Abel, for school has begun this half 
hour.” 

“ Good-bye, Tommy, and don’t, please—please 
don’t—forget about Monday.” 

“Not a fear of it.” 

“And if you could bring home a few of the prim- 
roses with roots, even one or two, I would try and 
coax them to live here; even though it is so dark. 
You see some of the mignonette your Aunt Kitty 
gave me has lived ;” and Abel Wright pointed with 
his thin hand to the window-sill beside his bed; 
“but I’d rather have one handful of primroses from 
the glen than all the other flowers in the world.” 

“You shall have them then;” and with a radiant 
nod of promise towards the sick boy’s bed, Tommy 
Hepworth closed the door, and going down the many 
flights of creaking stairs, which led to the narrow 
hall, passed out into the lane. 

Abel might well say the room was dark, even though 
the window was right beside his bed, and whatever 
light there was must fall straight upon it; but the 
pure golden sunshine, which carries health and happi- 
ness on its wings, never shone into this room. A 
dead, weather-slated wall, which seemed to Abel to 
tower to the skies, rose straight up within a few feet 
of his window, and parallel to it, and not one gleam 
of sunshine ever found its way down this gloomy shaft. 
There was not even a crevice where a swallow could 
rest to build her nest, or a sparrow alight to chirrup 
to its mate. It had always the same dreary aspect, 
and save when the hot fits of fever were upon him, 
and the blood throbbed in poor Abel’s head, he 
seldom looked at it; then, indeed, with a cruel zeal, 
he counted the slates, backwards and forwards, in 
lines, in squares, in diamends, in zigzags, till even 
in his sleep he was haunted with their shapes and 
numbers. 

The interior of the small garret room had almost 
as few attractions: the thin partition wall, which 
nearly shut in his bed, only leaving room for a 
chair between, was pasted over with old newspapers, 
whose lines dazzled the sick boy’s eyes without 
conveying the sense of the printing. There was no 
fire-place, where in long winter evenings and cold 
winter nights a blaze might leap up to warm the 
room, or the poor shivering boy lying so still in the 
corner—so still, you might almost think him dead, 
save now and again for the weary sigh or the short 
prayer for patience, which went up through the 
garret rafters to his God. 

He was dying, poor Abel—dying as fast as disease, 
loneliness, and the burden of a memory laden with 
home blessings and home comforts could drive him 
to death. He had been a country-boy once—a bey 
with round, rosy cheeks, and a dimpling, smiling face 
—a smock-dressed boy, with a quick step to follow 
the sheep to pasture, and a bright eye for the prim- 
roses and violets in the glen. 

He had had a mother, too, in these old sunshiny 





days—a mother with a smooth, happy countenanog 
and a smile as sweet and fresh as the wild honey in 
the heath-bells—and a father who had been Abels 
pride. But they were dead and gone now, this good 
father and mother, and the “good old times” wey 
gone with them; and Abel was now a poor factory 
weed, pining and praying in the darkness and the 
cold for the scythe of that “ reaper ” whose name ig 
Death. 

The woman who had undertaken the charge of 
Abel Wright was not an unkind woman; she wag a 
distant cousin of his father’s, and she had a liking 
and pity for the lad himself; but she was a busy 
woman, and a saving woman. She went out early 
each morning to the factory, and returned only for 
short half hour at midday to give the boy his dinner, 
She spent a little every day on the boy and his wants, 
but rarely a penny more than the scanty sum raised 
by a charitable subscription, and doled out to herin 
monthly sums, 

Abel did not trouble her much. He had a timid 
heart, which shrank from asking favours or receiy- 
ing a cold look. Only once he had begged, ay, even 
prayed with tears pouring down his face, for a Bibl, 
that he might read of the happy life which was still 
to come, and the Saviour who had bought it for him; 
and the request, after some demur, had been granted, 
But none knew how ardently the boy’s mind went 
back over the lost pleasures of his childhood, and 
how sometimes he longed, even with a frantic pain, 
to hold once again in his hands a bunch of puple 
heather from the hill behind his home, or a handful 
of flowers gathered in the Old Farm glen. 

But now the desire of his heart—the wish which 
had grown (as all pure wishes do grow) into a prayet 
—was about to be realised. Tommy Hepworth, 
the nephew of the laundress who lived in the room 
beneath, had promised to spend his long-looked-for- 
ward-to holiday on Easter Monday in an expedition 
to Abel’s old home, and to bring back a bunch of 
primroses from the glen below the sheep-field. 

Tommy Hepworth had as kind and soft a heart 
as boy could have; the sight of any one in pain or 
trouble touched him keenly, and he always sought 
about in his mind if there could be any way found to 
soothe or comfort them: and as he went down the 
narrow stairs from Abel’s room, and passed out into 
the lane, there was quite a fever of joy in his heart 
at the pleasure he hoped to convey to another. 
But with this generous, ardent disposition there was 
an unhappy mixture of forgetfulness and dilatoriness. 
If the necessity for action came with the generous 
impulse, the deed, no matter how difficult, was 
done, or attempted at once; but if there came 
lull—a pause—a time to cool, then the ardour of the 
good desire would begin to fade, and sometimes, if 
long deferred, would fail altogether in accomplishing 
its mission. 

This evening, when Tommy returned from his 
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school at the far-end of the town, he was met by his 
mother at the threshold. 

«Well, Tommy, I have been a watchin’ for thee. 
Who is this lad of the name of Wright, who has 
gent a pair o’ fine strong boots, a present to thee, 
and says he hopes you won’t forget your promise 
about Monday ?” 

“A pair of boots for me!” Tommy lifted up the 
strong country-made clogs in his hands. “ Poor 
Abel! it must be poor Abel Wright who has sent 
them to me.” 

“What's the matter with Abel Wright ? and who 
is he?” 

“He’s a poor sick chap, who lives in the room 
over Aunt Kitty; he’s dying of consumption, and I 
promised him I’d run down next Monday, as it’s 
aholiday, to his old home and bring him a bunch of 
prmroses. I suppose,” added Tommy, “ he sent me 
this pair of boots because I told him mine were full 
of holes, and he thinks he’ll never want his again ;” 
and Tommy’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“ Poor boy !” said Mrs. Hepworth, compassionately ; 
“and so it’s a bunch of primroses his heart is set on. 
Could you not find him a few down by Waters’s 
nill-stream, think you ?” 

“Ay, I might, but he would not care for them. 
Its a handful out o’ the glen, where he used to 
gather them with his mother, that he wants, and I 
promised him I’d go there on Monday.” 

“Thope you'll try and not disappoint him then, 
Tommy: for there is an old proverb, ‘Monday come 
never,’ and before the week is out, maybe you’ll have 
another notion fcr your holiday.” 

“Not a fear of it, mother,” again cried Tommy, 
reassuringly: ‘it would not be easy to forget a 
promise made to that poor little lonely chap ;” and 
Tommy went into the adjoining room, to rummage 
out a couple of old flower-pots, in which he intended 
to plant the primrose roots for Abel. 

Easter Monday came at last, a glorious bright day, 
with a warm sun and a fresh breeze, and Tommy 
started, basket in hand, with Abel’s strong country 
boots on his feet, by the early holiday train, which 
was to run straight away down to the lake country. 

He was still bent on carrying out his promise to 
Abel. The basket in his hand was to hold the roots, 
and the damp moss with which he intended to keep 
the flowers fresh ; but he had grown to look upon this 
expedition to the Old Farm as a great piece of self- 
sacrifice on his part, and there was not the same 
burning desire to mitigate poor Abel’s troubles which 
he had felt before. 


poor Abel’s request feel more of a burden than the 











happy opportunity of doing a kindness to another, 
which he had esteemed it before. 

Tommy seated himself at the far end of a third- 
class carriage, placed the basket at his feet, and 
looked steadily out of the window. He did not 
want to see Joe Adams or Willy Stevens, who had 
promised to treat him, or to hear more about the row 
on the great blue lake they had so vividly described to 
him; but whether he wanted it or not, before the 
whistle sounded for departure, Joe and Willy had 
found him out, and were seated beside him, and the 
train was scarcely out of the station before both 
boys began to reiterate their invitation, and, in 
fact, to insist that he should give up the journey to 
the glen, and make one of their party. 

“You shall come, I say. We'll take you up by 
your arms and legs and carry you if you won’t,” cried 
Joe Adams: “ we are both stronger and bigger than 
you.” 

“But I promised,” pleaded Tommy, “Id bring 
him home the primroses.” 

“Well, what’s to prevent you, eh? . There are 
barrows full of them growing in every hedge and 
ditch we shall pass along the road.” 

* Yes, but he would not care for those.” 

““Why not? who’s to see the difference? They 
might have come from Jericho for all he could know 
about them.” 

* Yes, but I would know about them; and I could 
not do it, Joe—I could not play a trick on such 2 
poor sick chap. No, Id rather go another day and 
get them for him, than pretend I had got them where 
I haven't.” 

“Well, do, that’s a good fellow, go another day. 
There’s an early train that starts at four every morn- 


ing. I'll pay your way down, and you'll be back 
before school-hour. You can go to-morrow, if you 
like.” 


* Do you really think I could ?” 

“To be sure. I’m certain of it,” cried both the 
boys; and so the struggle between right and wrong 
ended, and wrong got the victory; but through all 
the long bright holiday, in the woods, on the great 
blue lake, and again in the train home at night, 
when there was laughing, and singing, and joking all 
around him, there was a shadow on Tommy’s face, 





So many boys of his own age had asked him to 
share in their holiday trip, some even had offered to 
pay his way, feed him, and give him a row on the| of rain, and again the next morning, and the next. 
lake—for Tommy was a great favourite ; but he had 

. Yaliantly refused them all, though each fresh assault 
had left his resolution weaker than before, and made 


and a gloom in his heart, which nothing could dispel, 
| and as he laid his empty basket down on the kitchen 
| table, and heard his mother say, “Ah! Temmy, so 
| you have forgotten the primroses; I thought how 
| it would be for poor Abel. Monday come never,” 
he went into his own room, pulled off Abel’s boots, 
| and cried. 


| The next morning there were streams and torrents 


| It would have been madness to have gone out in the 
| early dawn, and returned home soaked with rain. 

Tommy looked each night anxiously at the sky; but 
all in vain, the weather seemed for the time hopelessly 
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broken. He was ashamed to visit Abel, or even to 
go to the house where he lodged, for his Aunt Kitty 
was sure to say, “ Won’t you run up and see the poor 
sick lad?” or “Take poor Abel up that ‘slice of 
cake.” But, at length, whén on the Saturday follow- 
ing he was forced to go there with a message from 
his father, he head news which made ‘his heart 
stand still for a montent, and then rush on with 
quick throbs of pain. , 

Poor Abel had crept down the garret stairs in his 
night-dress to the laundress’s room, had pushed the 
door a little open and looked round with his pale 
haggard face and large pitiful eyes—had asked, “ Is 
Tommy Hepworth here?” and then, ere they could | 
answer him, had fainted on the threshold, so that | 
they had to lift him up and carry him to his bed. 
“And it’s all about a few flowers you promised | 
him,” said Aunt Kitty, with more asperity in her 
voice than was usual to her; “and it was a shame 
of you, Tommy, to say one thing and to do another, 
and leave the poor child sobbing in his dying bed 
all these long sorrowfu’ nights.” 

Tommy slunk from the room, and went down-stairs 
with remorseful tears pouring down his face. He 
could scarcely see if the clouds were breaking with 
the mist they made in his eyes; but the clouds were 
beginning to break for all that, and there was a faint 
dawn of blue and yellow in the east. 

There was no early train on a Sunday, and the 
only one that stopped at the Old Farm Station 
started during church-time ; so Tommy'was forced to 


defer his journey till Monday. But Monday was as | 


fine as heart could wish, and at four in the morning 


Tommy once more started with his empty basket on | 


his arm for Abel’s old home. 


The glen was one rich cluster of yellow stars, so 


he had no need to delay. In ten miinutes the basket 
was full of fine sappy primrose roots, and bunches 
bound together with tall spires of grass. Another 
day Tommy might have thought it a heavy burden to 
carry home; but this morning, in his anxious self- 
reproach, it seemed to him as a feather weight. 

He was able to catch the first train back to town, 
and he calculated he would still have half an hour 
left before school-hour to run round by his own 


house, and plant the best specimens in the flower- | 


pots he had laid aside for Abel. 

The clock was striking ten when he turned down 
the narrow lane, and stopped at the house in one of 
whose garrets Abel Wright lived. His Aunt Kitty 
was out, for the door of her room was locked, and 
there was no stir of any one within. 

Tommy’s heart beat loudly as he went up the 
steep and creaking stairs to the garret. Although 
he knew how pleased Abel would be, even though 


|the flowers had come so late, yet he dreaded, some. 
how, to meet his face, or to hear the sound of his 
voice. f 

He did not knock, but pushed open the door 
geatly laying the flower-pots on the ground that he 
might do so. 

“ Abel,” he said, in a low voice, here are the 
flowers I promised you. I am rather late bringing 
them to you, but they are beauties!” 

Abel did not answer, and there was such a blast 
from the open window by. the bed that the door 
slammed violently back on its hinges, and shivered. 
one of the flower-pots sto pieces. 

“Oh, Abel! it has broken it! the best root I could 
| find in the whole glen is ruined.” iis 
Still Abel did not answer, though the wind toss 

his fair hair to and fro on the pillow, and his eyes 
| were wide open, looking upwards towards the 
| rafters. 

Then with a shiver which crept from head to foot, 

and made his heart turn to a ball of ice, Tommy 
| slowly crossed the little garret room, and stood beside 
the bed—the narrow bed, with thread-bare blankets 
‘and faded coverlet. “Here are your primroses, 
| Abel,” he said, in a low, trembling voice as he 
| drew nearer. ; 

But there was no eager motion of the thin hands, 
| clasped so prayerfully on his bosom ; no sudden flush 
‘of joy to the dull eyes, looking, oh! so high above 
‘him; no word of gratitude or reproach from the. 
' parted, smiling lips, whose last utterance seemed to 
hover still around them. It was even so: Abd 
Wright was dead. 

And Tommy, with his hands full of sweet. prim- 
| roses, and his eyes full of bitter tears, knew that he 
was too late, that he never again could convey to the 
poor sick lad one grain of joy—nay, nor one grain of 
sorrow. While he had been gathering the glorious — 
flowers in Abel’s old home, the Reaper had come — 
with his scythe and cut down the poor factory weed. _ 

Tommy sank on his knees by Abel’s bed, and 
| buried his face in the clothes, while his mother’s 

words came back with a bitter pang to his ears, 
«Monday come never.” 

Ay, to Abel Wright it would be “ Monday come 

never,” for in the new home to which he was gone — 


| Sunday would be everlasting. L. L. G 
| 
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